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This report contains the findings of a seven-member 
faculty commission (to which a student representative was later 
added) 'appointed in earlv 1968 to make proposals for the future 
development of the ^acuity of Education. The introductory chapter 
places the commission’s work in historical perspective, points up 
priorities, and discusses some issues and problems in the education 
of teachers. Chapter 2 presents the model of the proposed new 
structure for organization and government which includes a faculty 
council, senior administrative board, committees and departments, 
other of-Pices, and constituencies for deliberation and policymaking 



decisions. Chapter 3, based on the assumption that the next stage in 
the growth of the Faculty should be the adoption of a 5-year bachelor 
of education degree as the basic undergraduate sequence, outlines a 
curriculum plan which permits the student to elect any one of 30 or 
more programs, each concerned with a speciality, and to follow one of 
four routes to the decree. Chapter 4 describes proposed doctoral 
programs and degrees, the master of arts degree and programs, the 
master of pedagogy, and other graduate programs. Faculty internal 
relations (e.g., student relations and personnel policy) are dealt 
with in chapter B, external relations (within the university and 
off-campus) ' in chapter 6. Chapter 7 discusses continuing teacher 
education. The final chapter proposes a six-phase schedule 
(1969-1974) for implementation of the programs. (JS) 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE STUDENT COMMITTEE 
ON THE FUTURE FACULTY OF EDUCATION (SCOFFE). 

SCOFFE was formed in the spring of 1968 soon after the Commission on the 
Future of the Faculty of Education (COFFE) first stated its aims and objec- 
tives. We had two main purposes. First, as education students, we wanted to 
express our opinions on teacher preparation. Second, as university students, 
we wanted to participate in decision-making that affects students. We be- 
lieved that we would be most effective if we proceeded in a rational manner. 

During the deliberations of COFFE, we worked closely with faculty members 
by discussing issues of mutual concern. As a result, we had ample opportunity 
to express our opinions. This is not to say that opinions present in the 
COFFE Report express the views of all students. They do, however, express 
the views of people who are students. 

The success of frank student-faculty discussions which occurred throughout 
the past year indicates the feasibility of future student-faculty collaboration. 
Most significant was the extent to which students were involved with the com- 
mittee work of COFFE. Even though a difference of opinion often existed be- 
tween the students and faculty members, a viable consensus was usually 
reached. 

As a result of our experience, we do not recommend that students sit on high 
level administrative committees. Our reasons for this are purely practical. 
First, we found that students have neither the experience nor the background 
to function effectively on such committees. Secondly, we found that it would 
be a rare student indeed who could meet the demands of such work, and at 
the same time sustain a university workload. With these thoughts in mind. 
Chapter Two of the COFFE Report proposes that in the future, students be 
invited to participate in those committees which are immediately related to 
their university life and to which they can contribute most. 

The Teacher Education Plan, Chapter Three of the COFFE Report, contains 
many new and exciting prospects for students. Students who have discussed 
the proposed Teacher Education Plan with us have stated that they are 
strongly in favor of the types of programs that are suggested in the new Educa- 
tion 1 and Education 2. In fact, many students were disappointed when they 
discovered that they would be unable to participate in the hew programs be- 
cause they will have graduated from the University before the programs can 
be implemented. 

The flexibility of the teacher education programs is particularly attractive 
since students will no longer be forced into programs that are in conflict with 
their interests and aptitudes. In addition, future students will be able to par- 
ticipate in developing new programs. 

SCOFFE found that many students thought they would benefit from an ex- 
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tended school experience. The proposed Teaching Associateship (Chapter 
Three) specifies that after an intensive training program, students teach 
for one-half year or one-year sessions in schools and be paid at the Letter of 
Permission rate. The educational advantage of the Teacher Education Plan is 
that in the future, students will be in less danger of simply being socialized to 
traditional schools and classrooms. This will enable prospective teachers to 
more fully develop new ways of thinking before undertaking full teaching 
responsibility. 

SCOFFE is convinced that our education has been inadequate. Contained 
within the COFFE Report is a plan for the future developed by people with 
a common goal, that of education. We demand that both students and faculty 
use this Report as a starting point for the future development of the 
Faculty of Education. 



Members of the Student Committee on the Future Faculty of Education: 



Robert Fisher, 
Chairman, SCOFFE, 
September, 1969. 



G. Hollo 
V. Thom 



L. Lennox 

H. Stuart — Secretary 



B. Goss 
P. Bailey 

R. Fisher — Chairman 
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X 

THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF^ 

BRITISH COLUMBIA; 

PERSPECTIVE AND PROSPECT 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Late in 1967, a group of concerned faculty approached the Dean of 

Education with the suggestion that the time w^s appropriate for a thorough 
appraisal of the operations of the Faculty. The Dean’s response was positive 
and immediate. As a result, the present^Commission of seven members was 
set up early in 1968 by a combined pr^ess of faculty nomination and selec- 
tion by the Dean. A student group<ihe Student Committee on the Future of 
the Faculty of Education (SCOjFFE) was established soon after and has work- 
ed closely with the Faculty C^ommission. Early in 1969, a representative of 
the Student Committee was added to COFFE as a regular, fully participating 
member. 

The Commission was assigned the general question, “How should this Faculty 
be organized to facilitate the study of education and the education of 
teachers?” The specific terms of reference of the Commisifion were: 

A. To study the effectiveness of the current teacher education programs and 
to make suggestions for their modification and possible future develop- 
ment. In particular we were asked to consider such topics as: 

1. The general organization of the Faculty of Education in relation to 
teacher education. 

2. Appropriate arrangements for in-school experiences for prospective 
teachers. 

3. The relationships of the Faculty of Education to other organizations 
outside the University conperned with teacher education. 

4. The relationships of the Faculty of Education to other faculties with- 
in the University regarding teacher education. 

B. To study the Faculty’s responsibilities with respect to the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. ' 

C. To study the effectivenss of the graduate and research programs of the 
Faculty of Education and to suggest plans for future development. 

D. To study the relationships among the various programs of the Faculty of 
Education. 
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F. 



To study problems of teaching in the Faculty of Education and the related 
questions of environment, resources, faculty loads, class size, administra- 
tive responsibilities and the like. 

To study any other matters deemed relevant to the future development 
of the Faculty. 



In carrying out its task, the Commission has consulted a very broad range of 
informed opinion within and outside the University. We gleaned much valua- 
ble data and many excellent ideas from the 196 written and oral submissions'^ 
received from many individuals and groups. The Commission established 39 ^ 
committees involving 131 faculty members and students. In addition, 16 per- 
sons from outside the Faculty served in various advisory capacities on a 
number of these committees. In 1966, 1967 and 1968, the Division of Student 
Teaching arranged for faculty members to conduct interviews with more than 
one thousand first year teachers. The information thus gathered proved most 
helpful to the Commission. Members of the Commission visited Summer Ses- 
sion classes in 1968 and solicited the views of several hundred teachers. 

Every department in the Faculty was visited and briefs were solicited. The 
April, 1968, report to the Dean by the Graduate Working Committee of the 

Faculty served as a basis of our deliberations concerning graduate studies 
and research. 

The Commission met formally 94 times. Every effort was made to keep the 
Faculty informed of its deliberations. Regular bulletins and position papers 
were issued and public meetings were held for the purpose of discussing tenta- 
tive proposals. Written reactions were also solicited. Final recommendations 
were agreed upon only after all proposals and submissions received careful 
and extensive consideration. Th roughout our deliberations we have recogniz- 
ed that our role is advisory and that final authority to accept, reject or modify 
our recommendations must rest with the Dean and the Faculty. 

At various stages, we analyzed in detail certain facets of the Faculty’s present 
operation. This analysis enhanced our appreciation of past achievements. In 
this endeavor, we were fortunate to have the cooperation of many faculty 
members, including the Dean and the other chief administrative officers. 

The work of the Commission has been conducted during a time of extensive 
consideration of future academic goals within the University. We were happy 
to submit a statement to the Senate Committee on Long Range Objectives 
and to have the benefit of two interim reports prepared by that body. 

We have likewise benefited from the considerable ferment now evident in 
professional education in general and in teacher education in particular. As a 
result, we have had available many recent reports, research studies, proposals 
and other data. Some of this literature has been listed in the bibliography of 
this report. The recent policy decision of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to give major emphasis to teacher education is a good example of present 
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trends. This decision reflects the growing view that the reform of teacher edu- 
cation is basic to nearly every other kind of educational reform. 



II. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

As the Commission concludes its work, the Faculty is entering the fourteenth 
year of operation. The founding of the Faculty in 1956 was the culmination of 
a long process of development in the professional education of teachers in Bri- 
tish Columbia which began with the establishment of the Vancouver Normal 
School in 1901 and the Victoria Normal School in 1915.* 

The University of British Columbia began its contribution to teacher educa- 
tion with the opening of its first summer session in 1920. By 1923, it was 
sharing with the normal schools the task of training university graduates for 
high school teaching. Two years later, a Department of Education was estab- 
lished in the Faculty of Arts. The first full-year program of teacher education 
was offered in 1926. The importance of this department was recognized in 1951 
when it became a semi-autonomous school attached to the Faculty of Arts. 
From 1951 until 1956, the School of Education prepared most candidates for 
high school teaching although university graduates could, if they desired, at- 
tend the normal schools to obtain teaching certificates. 

When the decision was made to concentrate all teacher education in the Uni- 
versity, the British Columbia Department of Education withdrew from active 
participation in teacher education. The College of Education was established 
at the Point Grey and Victoria campuses of the University. Since then, Vic- 
toria College has become an autonomous university with its own Faculty of 
Education. The training of teachers and the study of education have like- 
wise become recognized functions of Simon Fraser and Notre Dame Univer- 
sities. 

The growth of the Faculty of Education since 1956 has been impressive: from 
905 students in that year to 4,904 students in 1968-69. This growth has justi- 
fied the faith of those who claimed that the transfer of all teacher education 
functions to the University would enhance rather than diminish the supply of 
teachers. In thirteen years, the Faculty has made a major contribution to the 
status of British Columbia’s teaching force as the best educated in Canada. 
More than half of the province’s 19,000 teachers have received part or all of 
their education at the University of British Columbia. The Faculty of Educa- 
tion now prepares teachers for almost every category of service known to a 
modern school system. 



* This account of the development of teacher education in British Columbia 
is based on “Teacher Education in Historical Perspective” by Dr. F. Henry 
Johnson in Teacher Education 1956-1966, published by the Faculty of 
Education in 1966. 






III. NEEDS AND PRIORITIES OF THE FACULTY 



This Faculty has three main functions: teaching, service and research. In 
recent years, growth and large numbers have permitted the acquisition of a 
large staff of diverse talents, thus providing a base for the development of 
graduate studies and research programs that are essential if the Faculty is to 
meet its full responsibilities. At the same time, the demands of burgeoning 
undergraduate enrolments have retarded such development. The dilemmas 
presented are not easily resolved, especially in view of severely limited 
resources, demands for the continuing education of teachers and the many 
consultative services expected of the Faculty throughout the province. 

A. Graduate Programs and Research 

In our deliberations, we have been keenly aware of the need for the Faculty 
to develop more clearly defined priorities. The scope of demands upon the 
Faculty makes the determination of priorities difficult. Some who urge greater 
emphasis on graduate studies and research have implied that the Faculty 
should withdraw almost entirely from undergraduate teacher education. Even 
if this were possible, it would not be desirable. We do not believe that, in the 
interests of educational research, the Faculty of Education should cease to 
I train teachers any more than we can imagine that, in the interests of medical 

research, the Faculty of Medicine should cease to train doctors. But we do be- 
lieve, especially now that the University of British Columbia is not the only 
institution in the province at which teachers are educated, that the University 
and the Faculty of Education should make major efforts in the next decade to 
develop the Faculty’s graduate programs in particular, and its research efforts 
in general. 

Universities are usually organized on the principle that faculty members have 
two masters, thoir own scholarly work on the one hand, and their teaching and 
general service work on the other. It is generally agreed that a viable program 
of teaching is dependent upon having faculty members who involve them- 
selves in research in their fields. Given the financial stringencies under which 
all faculties operate, there is always a problem of providing faculty members 
with sufficient time to carry out their research. This problem is at least as seri- 
ous in the Faculty of Education as in any other Faculty. 

Throughout this report, we propose measures which will enable the Faculty 
to solve this problem and to establish and develop its graduate programs 
more securely. In the administrative structure of the Faculty, graduate and 
teacher education programs have been given well-defined and comparable 
status. Thus, decisions concerning priorities will be made with the fullest pos- 
j sible consideration of graduate work. At the same time, procedures have been 

I established which are designed to guarantee that graduate programs will be of 
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high quality. These procedures are of two types. On the one hand, the stand- 
ards ordinarily demanded by the Faculty of Graduate Studies for the estab- 
lishment of graduate programs and for the acceptance of graduate students 
have been recognized. On the ether hand, the proposed Master of Pedagogy 
degree (see Chapter Four) enables the Faculty to make a clear distinction be- 
tween its resident graduate programs and its service function in providing con- 
tinuing education for its entire professional constituency. 

The proposals concerning “basic commitment” (see Chapter Five) are design- 
ed to ensure that the Faculty’s teaching and service functions are fulfilled as I 

efficiently as possible and that all faculty members share justly in the time 
available for research. I 

In performing its teaching function, a faculty of education is involved in pro- i 

cedures which themselves are one of the faculty’s major areas of study. Thus, 

although every faculty of education has and should use research opportunities 

which are available in schools, it also has significant research opportuni- ! 

ties available within the university and, more particularly, within its own con- ^ 

fines. Best advantage of this latter opportunity can be taken in the light of our | 

conclusion that a major need of the Faculty is to constantly assess its own work 

and be capable of responding creatively to the challenges posed by external ) 

change. We have, therefore, proposed a structure that provides for a change 1 

agent who will have the authority and resources to evaluate the operation of 

the Faculty and to both propose and initiate changes. 



B. Government 

We are concerned that maximum opportunity be given to both faculty mem- 
bers and students to participate in decision-making. It is understandable that 
many faculty members, involved in their own scholarly concerns, are unlikely 
to aspire to the demanding tasks of administration. However, we believe that 
decision-making based on advice and consent and utilizing the expertise of all 
members of the Faculty is likely to be most effective. What seems essential is 
a balance between authority and participation. Our proposals are designed to 
give faculty members a voice in operations and policy-making that will enable 
them to assume their responsibilities as members of the academic community. 

As a result of developments during the academic year 1968-69, we have had to 
break little new ground where student participation in decision-making is con- 
cerned. Our proposals in this regard are based on the report of the Commit- 
tee on Student Involvement, ratified by a staff meeting of the Faculty in 
January, 1969, but adjusted to take account of our proposed administrative 
structure. These proposals give students a voice in Faculty affairs at the 
operational level where, because of the nature of their interest and compe- 
tence, their contribution is likely to be most effective. 
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C. External Relations 



The Faculty of Education faces demands from its professional constituency 
no less insistent than those imposed on any professional faculty. Whether it 
be the provision of consulting services to a school district interested in assess- 
ing the efficiency of its administrative procedures, assistance to a secondary 
school in the implementation of a new science curriculum, the development 
of a continuous, progress program in an ungraded elementary school or the 
search for new ways of teaching emotionally disturbed children, to name but 
a few examples of demands upon the Faculty, it is plain that these responsi- 
bilities are extensive. Meeting these demands and providing practical and 
clinical experiences results in claims on the Faculty’s resources of staff, bud- 
get and time that are belied by simple calendar descriptions of programs and 
courses. It must be generally appreciated that the Faculty’s teaching function 
is not conventionally academic in character, and that it has responsibilities to 
a constituency comparable in size to the constituencies of all other profession- 
al faculties combined. These considerations suggest that any university budget 
formula is inadequately conceived if it equates Education with faculties that ? 

have purely academic teaching functions or have a less extensive professional • 

constituency. i 

I 

The relationship of this Faculty to its professional constituency is of prime | 

importance. 'All professional faculties face perennial problems concerned with | 

balance between general education and specialized training as well as between j 

theory and practice. Of related concern are matters of the character, timing < 

and locus of training activities, the degree and nature of the control that the j 

University should exert over these and the concomitant questions of how re- 
sponsibility for them should be shared with practitioners in the field. j 

There are no simple solutions to the problems just noted. In the case of ^ 

teacher education, we see no value in internship or apprenticeship schemes | 

based on a modicum of prior preparation which can hardly be dignified as | 

professional training. Nor do we see value in programs organized in terms of | 

sharp distinctions among elements variously designated as liberal and techni- | 

cal, academic and professional or theoretical and practical, however useful ! 

these categories may be for administrative convenience. In particular, we 
reject any viewpoint that would assign to the University responsibility for the 
theoretical dimension of teacher education only, while assigning to the school 
system nearly exclusive responsibility for the practical dimension. We are con- 
vinced that new bonds must be forged between the Faculty and the school 
system which will strengthen rather than attenuate the University’s role as the | 

major source of educational innovation. The theoretical component of teach- J 

er education must flow from this source and must be firmly wedded to a prac- I 

tical component consisting of carefully devised elements in a total program j 

developed, controlled and evaluated by the University. At the same time, it I 

must be recognized that the practical component of the program requires ac- | 
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cess to practising professionals, children and youths that cannot be provided 
in the University. We believe that in this respect our proposals permit mutually 
reinforcing relationships that will permit such a role while simultaneously 
strengthening the Faculty’s influence on the field. A relationship of the type 
envisaged will ensure that, in the words of a recent study,* 

“The university’s research capability is not dissipated but strength- 
ened by its intimate connection with teaching. Its research excel- 
lence furthermore gives it the special opportunity of incorporating 
professional training and technological development within a re- 
search context.” 

Despite the importance of the issues discussed thus far, they are of less mo- 
ment to many faculty members and students than needs and priorities in 
teacher education programs and curricula. To these we devote the next sec- 
tion of this chapter. 



IV. SOME ISSUES AND PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION 

OF TEACHERS 

A. Education and Social Change 

In carrying out our task, we have been frequently enjoined to project future 
social trends in order to determine the kinds of schools, teachers, and teacher 
education required in the years ahead. We have chosen not to indulge in such 
social prophecy, but we recognize the necessity for the Faculty so to organize 
itself that it can be responsive to changing social and educational trends. In 
so organizing itself, it will be important for the Faculty to keep in mind a 
number of specific issues that seem likely to bear with unusual force on edu- 
cational policy-making. 

One such issue concerns what is seen as the traditional role of educt^uson in 
transmitting the cultural heritage vis a vis its role as an agent of social 
change. Like so many issues raised in educational policy discussions, this one 
is often expressed in misleading and dichotomous terms. While the school in 
recent times has been viewed by some as having an essentially conservative 
function, others have pointed to its revolutionary role in conveying to the 
masses that basic literacy necessary to man the apparatus of a rapidly ex- 
panding industrial and technological society. In this latter sense, the school 
has long been deeply involved in social transformation. 

It is difficult to imagine that the need for professional skills of a high order 
will be less in the future, particularly if solutions on the scale demanded by 



* Harvard Committee. The Graduate Study of Education. Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard University Press, 1965. p. 9 



social reformers are to be found to such contemporary and pressing problems 
as pollution, poverty and urban blight. We may note too, if only with wry 
amusement, that contemporary assertions about the decline of the work ethic 
provide little basis of hope for a life of leisure to teachers and others charged 
with the demanding responsibilities of our vast and complex system of public 
education. 

A century ago, Herbert Spencer asked what knowledge is of most worth. The 
“knowledge explosion” of our own time poses the same question even more 
acutely. The curriculum reform movement of the past decade, which has em- 
phasized the updating of content and the acquisition of knowledge in a con- 
text of structure, has emphasized anew the need for a sound academic pre- 
paration for the teacher. There is no reason to suppose that this need will 
diminish. At the same time, greater heed is being taken of the concern of the 
earlier progressive educators for the interests of the child. 

In recent years, educators have acquired impressive research evidence con- 
cerning the importance of early childhood in cognitive development. They 
have become increasingly convinced of the need to provide powerful and ef- 
fective learning environments during these years so that a rich background 
of sensory experiences will be available to the young child. Such experiences 
seem essential to intellectual development- and to the avoidance of school 
failure in later years. The recent discovery of poverty by North Americans 
has underscored the problem of cultural deprivation and its role in retarding 
the cognitive development of the disadvantaged child. Teacher education pro- 
grams need to provide opportunities for student teachers to become sensi- 
tized to these problems. 

B. Professionalism and the Teacher 

However difficult it may be to project future social and educational trends as 
a basis for teacher education programs, the considerations noted above sug- 
gest strongly the need for a higher standard of professionalism for teaching 
than has existed in the past. 

The concept of professionalism has evaluative and descriptive aspects. To say 
that a man is a professional is to praise him. It is also a way of describing 
whether or not he meets certain recognized criteria. These criteria are usually 
expressed not in terms of what the professional must do but rather in terms of 
minimum standards that must be attained if professional status is to be granted. 

Minimum standards of professionalism typically include the right of decision- 
making, expressed by Professor John Macdonald as follows:* 



* See John Macdonald, The Discemihle Teacher, three papers prepared for the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation Seminar on Teacher Education held in Mon- 
treal in May, 1968. p. 10 
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. . The essence of professionality is to be found in the nature of 
of decisions that professionals make and are allowed to make. The 
best way of describing professional decisions is to say that they are 
rational decisions taken by an individual in the face of uncertainty. 

A “rational” decision in this context means, according to Macdonald, one based 
on a body of professional knowledge (including “theory” and confirmed data) 
chosen “because it appears to lead to the most attractive outcome” or “maximiza- 
tion condition” and reflecting the right of the decision-maker to “apply his 
knowledge to specific situations as he sees fit . . .” Macdonald hastens to add that 
rational professional behavior “should not be construed as the simple reduction 
of uncertainty since in the hands of the true expert, action becomes experiment, 
and maximizing behavior a means of obtaining information.”* 

A second criterion of professionalism is the ability to apply skills based on a 
conceptual framework . The capacity for rational decision-making implies such a 
criterion for it necessarily assumes that the professional commands the skills 
needed to make and carry out his decisions and possesses a set of concepts as a 

basis for his practice. 

We may now consider what happens when to the concept of “professional” as 
defined above, we add the concept of “teacher”. Teaching is an intentional task 
bound by certain restrictions of manner.** In these terms, the teacher is govern- 
ed by an intent to assist someone else to learn specified habits, facts, skills, 
theories or attitudes. This task is constrained by the need to respect the learner s 
autonomy and to assist him to understand the rational basis for whatever it is de- 
sired that he should learn. Because teaching cannot be regarded as a discrete, 
specific activity, a student teacher should become acquainted with a wide range 
of teaching strategies. Indoctrination into one particular approach to the 
complex task of teaching must be avoided. 

The concept of the professional teacher presented here is in sharp contrast 
to what Macdonald has aptly termed the “omnicapable model.” He has de- 
scribed this latter view as follows:*** 

“Teachers are invited to refer themselves to an omnicapable model, 
at once intelligent and affectively warm, knowledgeable and toler- 
ant, articulate and patient, efficient and gentle, morally committed 
and sympathetic, scholarly and practical, socially conscious and 
dedicated to personal development, fearless and responsible. They 



Ibid. 






Israel Scheffler, The Language of Education. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1964. 

*** Macdonald, op. cit., p. 21 







are told that they must be specialists in an academic discipline, 
masters of the techniques of presentation, adept class managers, 
artful motivators, skillfull diagnosticians, ingenious remedial 
workers, imaginative curriculum designers, eager inquirers, effi- 
cient administrators, helpful colleagues, widely interested citizens, 
and loving human beings . . . This rush of adjectives, so much in 
play when educators talk about teaching, can be summarized in a 
single phrase: teachers are, or ought to be, secular priests.” 

Simplistic views of teaching, some of which suggest that it is essentially a mat- 
ter of natural artistry,* and equally simplistic views of educational theory, 
are greatly abetted by the fact that nearly every adult in society has direct ex- 
perience with teachers to an extent that is true for no other occupational 
group. Moreover, as Dr. Frank MacKinnon shows, the administrative organi- 
zation of public school systems restricts the autonomy of teachers and pre- 
cludes any pretensions to professionalism.** 

It is indeed paradoxical that while teachers are manifestly in this plight they 
should be enjoined to accept an omnicapable role. For all but a few individuals 
the concept of the professional teacher as a rational decision-maker demands 
that a teacher must specialize in what he teaches (i.e., a given area of the cur- 
riculum) and who he teaches (i.e., a given category of children, however de- 
fined). In addition, it implies knowledge of a range of teaching strategies 
which may be said to constitute the how of teaching. Any teacher education 
program built upon such a concept must emphasize specialist preparation and 
a strong training component. 



C. The Components of Teacher Education Programs 

A good teacher education program has four components: general or liberal 
education, specialized education, the theoretical foundations of education 
and professional education. The last is specifically dealt with in Section D. 
Here, we shall comment on the other three components. 

There are those who deny that any theoretical component is possible or 
necessary. They point out that some successful teachers have had no theor- 
etical training. It is, of course, equally true that medicine has been practiced 
successfully (and still is, in some parts of the world) in the absence of any 
theoretical base. Bridges and highways were built long before civil engineer- 
ing was based on scientific knowledge. 



* In this connection, one may be reminded of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s defini- 
tion of the amateur as a person “uncorrupted by expertness, and free from 
the refinements of subtlety”. 

** MacKinnon, F. The Politics of Education. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1960, Ch. 5. 
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Attempts to provide a theoretical component for teacher education programs 
have typically rested on the assumption that psychology, sociology, history 
and philosophy include data and theories directly applicable to educational 
practice. C.E. Smith has observed that this assumption is naive and logically 
untenable.* 

Some teacher educators have ignored the fact that the relation of theoretical 
knowledge to an occupation is typically indirect. Such knowledge must be 
adapted to the realities of the occupation concerned. B.O. Smith has sum- 
marized the role of theoretical knowledge in teacher education as follows:** I 

I 

“One of the chief differences between a teacher who is theoretical- \ 

ly-trained and one who is not is that the theoretically-trained teach- 
Qv will perform with a set of sophisticated concepts taken from the ; 

underlying disciplines of pedagogy as well as from th(j pedagogical ! 

field itself. The teacher who is not theoretically-trained will inter- 
pret events and objects in terms of common sense concepts that 
have come from the experience of the race permeated with out- 
moded ideas about human behaviour.” 

Undoubtedly, and ironically one of the major factors that has militated 
against serious attention to teacher education in our universities and to the 
universities’ own teaching problems has been the widespread academic view 
of teaching, learning and schools in terms of the outmoded ideas referred to 
by Smith. 

Because we have provided only the broad parameters for programs in this j 

report and also because we have assigned the responsibility for detailed pro- 
gram planning to departments, our recommendations regarding the theoreti- 
cal component have been concerned only with an enabling structure and pro- 
cedures for implementing it. We have, therefore, proposed that in planning 
programs departments work closely with the educational foundations special- 
ists in the Faculty to develop the theoretical components of specialties to be ( 

offered. 

For those students planning to specialize in the “what” of teaching, a strong 
academic background in a discipline is essential. As traditionally presented, 
undergraduate academic courses have too often assigned the student the role 
of spectator in the scholarly game. Any reform of undergraduate teaching that 
introduces him to the inner life of an academic discipline will be particularly 
valuable to the student in education. Along with the concepts learned in the 
theoretical component of his professional studies, such teaching should enable 



* C.E. Smith, Educational Research and the Preparation of Teachers. Van- 
1 couver, B.C.: British Columbia Teachers Federation, 1963. p. 2 | 

I ** B.O. Smith, et al. Teachers for the Real World. Washington, D.C.: The | 

I American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1969, p. 43. 
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the student to begin to deal with the difficult task of transforming a discipline 
for the purposes of instruction. 

In addition to his specialized studies, every prospective teacher should have 
a background of general education some of which, in our plan, will take place 
in two years of post-secondary study before entering the Faculty of Education. 
The student in education should also have the opportunity later in his train- 
ing to elect courses of broad relevance. 



There has long been discussion as to whether academic and professional stud- 
ies in teacher education should be pursued concurrently or consecutively. 
Our proposals offer a degree of compromise and of choice between these ap- 
proaches. In all cases, we have made provision for follow-up studies of educa- 
tional theory and practice after the student has had considerable exposure to 
schools. 



It is our view that a five-year bachelor’s program can hardly be expected to 
produce a master teacher. No undergraduate program can teach everything a 
teacher should know about education. A high level specialist will require post- 
graduate training in academic or professional studies or both. Our best con- 
tribution to the beginner will be to give him a sense of security when he as- 
sumes his full professional role and a concomitant ability to direct his own 
subsequent education. 



D. Training the Professional Teacher 

There is an interesting community of opposition to training for teaching that 
unites some academics and contemporary educational romantics. The former 
tend to view teaching as a craft, requiring only a knowledge of academic sub- 
ject matter and a short period of “trial-and-success” apprenticeship. The 
latter profess to see all efforts at teacher preparation, as they see all formal 
education, as dehumanizing. In cogently attacking such views, B.O. Smith ob- 
serves that to many, “training” means “a mechanical performance without a 
strong basis in theory”. On this view, 

“Training a teacher supposedly violates his individuality and makes 
him incapable of operating as a self-determining agent; it cripples 
his innovative capacity. This is a strange position because it is con- 
tradicted by everything known about training in other occupations. 

The trained surgeon or airplane pilot will perform his duties more 
successfully in an emergency than anyone else. A trained individual 
has relaxed control which frees him from preoccupation with im- 
mediate acts so he can scan the new situation and respond to it 
constructively. Training and resourcefulness are complementary, 
not antithetical elements of behaviour.”* 



* B.O. Smith, op.cit., pp. 78-80. Some of the following discussion of teacher 
training is based on this recent work by Smith. 
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Undeniably, a few persons can function with reasonable success with little or 
no training. This, of course, is true of any profession. However, it is seldom 
considered that teaching is a mass occupation to a degree that is true of no 
other profession. In British Columbia, teachers outnumber doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, architects, clergymen and engineers combined. The scale of the 
demand for teachers and the complexity of the tasks involved imposes the 
need for both well organized and varied training programs. 

The opinion that teachers are born and not made implies that personality and 
attitudes are fixed. It reposes little faith in the power of any training process 
to modify them. Our view is that teacher preparation should be designed to 
help the prospective teacher use his personality to best advantage. 

Anyone who has worked with student teachers is aware of the feelings of in- 
security of the typical neophyte arising out of what have been called “self- 
oriented” and “other-oriented” attitudes and feelings. Aggressiveness to- 
wards students, an extreme anxiety to be liked or feelings of inadequacy may 
all affect his teaching behaviour. So may his dislike of or fondness for parti- 
cular pupils and his dislike of particular ethnic or socio-economic groups. Such 
attitudes and feelings, stemming from the teacher’s view of himself and other 
people and situations, can prevent him from interacting effectively with stu- 
dents, parents and colleagues. Even though a student specializes as we pro- 
pose, the training component of a teacher education program must permit 
him to acquire a variety of skills and sensitivities related to the teaching of 
subject matter, to classroom management and to relationships with others. 

The widely acknowledged inability to identify good teaching procedures is part- 
ly a result of the lack of any satisfactory descriptive base for teaching. There 
exists no adequate systematic analysis of the teacher’s work. During the past 
decade, however, educational researchers have devoted much attention to the 
analysis of classroom behaviour, e.g., the degree of empathy between teacher 
and pupils, the logical pattern of discussion, the extent of participation by 
pupils, the level, type and quality of questioning and the teacher’s linguistic 
skill. 



Although much research remains to be done to determine which of the many 
techniques that have been observed and classified in fact work best in parti- 
cular circumstances, there is now hope that training programs can be devised 
that will provide a base for developing an array of specific teaching skills. 
Conventional practice teaching has been described as akin to learning ballet 



by giving a public performance or to learning surgery by immediately perform- 
ing an operation. Instead, we propose that emphasis be placed initially on the 
analysis of the teaching task into relatively discrete units. The student 
should first learn and practice specific skills with small groups of pupils or in 
simulated teaching situations. As a repertoire of skills is developed, the stu- 
dent should begin teaching full lessons to larger groups until he is judged 
ready to assume responsibility for a sequence of lessons in a regular class- 
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room. Eventually, he should assume responsibility for a regular teaching as- 
signment under Faculty supervision over a period of weeks or months in a 
school. 



E. The Professional Teacher as a Functional Specialist 



Given the need for the teacher of the future to be a responsible decision- 
maker, it is evident that he will need to function in a more specialized way. 
As we have said, specialization for undergraduate students should be based on 
the categories of what is taught and who is taught, both informed~by a 
knowledge of teaching strategies or of what might be called the how of 
teaching. 

Specialization in the terms described will require the organization of real and 
vicarious experiences for students. The design of our Teacher Education Plan 
makes possible a wide variety of experiences with children and schools. Vi- 
carious experiences will require the use of simulated materials, including film- 
-ed~sequences of classroom activities, training films, videotaped demonstra- 
tions and education games, these last analogous to the military and business 
games now widely used for training in those spheres. 

Instructional materials will be essential. Such materials will have two uses: 
(1) as a source of data for developing the student teacher’s conceptual skills 
so that he can analyze teaching situation.^ effectively; (2) as a means of 
developing his skills by observing poor, typical and high-level teaching per- 
formances. As important as the materials will be the training of faculty in their 
use and in the techniques required by new approaches to teacher education. 



The new emphasis on specialization is closely related to the public demand 
that more individual attention be given to children. In the face of this demand, 
the teacher’s role can no longer remain undifferentiated, requiring him to per- 
form every function from that of clerk to high-level instructor. It seems un- 
likely that we shall continue to operate on the assumption that the teacher 
should be adequate or equally effective with all children and all problems in 
a class. As Sarason and his colleagues point out, no other professional is 
expected to deal with equal competence with all clients and their problems.* 



The appearance of such personnel as the teacher’s aide (of which there were 
approximately KXX) in British Columbia in 1968-69, a ratio of better than one 
aide per twenty teachers), the technician and the department head are clear 
evidence of a trend. Coincident with this trend has been the appearance of 
instructional teams and the increasing use of varied instructional units e.g., 
tutorial, independent study, seminar, laboratory, large group, and the con- 
ventional classroom units. 



* Sarason, S.B. et al. The Preparation of Teachers: an Unstudied Problem in 
Education. New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1962. p. 80. 
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Differences in salary and prestige have often been associated with the level at 
which one teaches. Recently, we have begun to recognize the absurdity of in- 
vesting the least resources at the level, viz., the early childhood years, that is 
now seen as crucial for learning. No longer can any teacher education program 
justify a differentiation in length, rigor or status based on the conventional 
levels of the school system. For this reason, our proposals in Chapter Three 
call for a single, five-year Bachelor of Education degree. We have also con- 
cluded that the preparation of professionals should be the only responsibility 
of the Faculty of Education at the undergraduate level. This does not mean 
that we deny the need for subprofessionals in the school system. On the con- 
trary, teacher professionalism implies the need for such personnel. The train- 
ing of subprofessionals should be the responsibility of other institutions as we 
have suggested elsewhere in this report. 



F. Can Teacher Education Make a Difference? 

It has frequently been asserted that no teacher education program can suc- 
ceed because its products will inevitably become socialized to the status quo 
of the school system. While there is no conclusive evidence regarding the su- 
periority of any way of training teachers, in the same way that there is no con- 
clusive evidence of any superior way of training doctors or engineers or of o^ 
ganizing liberal arts curricula, we believe that a program with a graduated 
training component can be effective, particularly if it puts the student s first 
prolonged teaching experience under faculty control.* We believe that such a 
program provides the best hope of countering any tendency of the neophyte 
to be overwhelmed by the conventional wisdom of the school system. His ini- 
tial prolonged exposure to the classroom is an aspect of his experience m 
which faculties of education have often had little or no voice. Our proposa s 
provide for this voice as well as for assessment of beginning teacher perfor- 
mance following the award of the Bachelor of Education degree. 



V. THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

We have proposed a Teacher Education Plan that provides broad parameters 
for new programs based on a greater specialization of function by faculty 
members and a concomitant greater specialization on the part of students. 
This plan, presented in Chapter Three, should be viewed as a broad design, 
the development of which will be the responsibility of individuals and their 



* It is noteworthy that the Faculty of Medicine of this University has just 
announced the fusion of its training program and the medical internship 
into a single component, thus eliminating the traditional post-graduate 

internship. 










departments. It is also evident that provisions for development, planning, and 
assessment will be essential. In making these provisions, we believe that we 
have simultaneously provided new incentives for graduate studies and re- 
search programs. The Faculty has a major responsibility for the promotion of 
educational research as an area of broad scholarly concern. 

Because teacher education arose out of a pressing social need, it was original- 
ly unconnected with the university and in its practical endeavors was little 
concerned with research. As teacher education came under the university’s 
umbrella, a more theoretical orientation began to develop. Even so, research 
concerns remained subject to the immediacy of practical demands, a circum- 
stance hardly calculated to improve either their objectivity or their quality. 
As noted earlier, a naive expectation developed that the behavioral sciences 
could supply direct answers to educational questions. This put educational 
psychologists under pressure to provide premature, speculative suggestions. 
The child study enthusaists, on the other hand, attempting to view the child 
and the learning process whole, ignored the precise, observational methods 
of the scientist. Others indulged exuberantly in deriving normative proposi- 
tions from the writings of philosophers. In these circumstances, discourse 
about education employed what Brauner has aptly termed “poetic analogy as 
substantive knowledge and fictional hypotheses as causal explanations 



)fc 



The current vogue for speculative criticism of education and the search for an 
all-inclusive theory of education entails all the perils to which traditional edu- 
cational research has been prone. Possibly the greatest peril is to ignore the 
immense complexity of the educational enterprise. This enterprise, and the 
reform of it, presents a challenge not less than that now confronting us in 
regard to poverty, housing, pollution, or urban planning. Discerning students 
of public affairs who are only too painfully aware that innumerable political, 
social and economic theories compete to provide a variety of unsatisfactory 
answers to these problems, will resist the common temptation to provide sim- 
plistic, ready-made solutions to educational problems. 

There are two facets of contemporary educational reform efforts that merit 
critical attention. The first involves those who would rationalize education 
and improve the efficiency of the learning process by using the planning and 
control techniques of systems analysis that have been widely applied to busi- 
ness, industrial, space and military problems. The aims of such reformers are 
not necessarily anti-humanistic. They point out that the sometimes dehumani- 
zing nature of the present educational process may be due in part to the ab- 
sence of adequate planning techniques. 



* Charles J. Brauner, American Education Theory, Emglewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1964, p. 303. 
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A second approach to educational reform comes from those whose chief cri- 
ticism of contemporary education is that it is already over-rationalized and is 
consequently bereft of humanity and feeling. These critics have written 
powerful and often moving indictments of the frequent failure of our schools 
to touch the lives of the young, particularly of the disadvantaged.* It would be 
unfair to categorize their prpposals for reform under a single rubric but, 
generally, they may be said to favor less rather than more structure at any 
level of the educational system, a de-emphasis on formal approaches to 
learning and an emphasis on spontaneous and personalistic approaches. These 
reformers most frequently invoke “excitement" and “relevance”, usually un- 
defined, as two criteria of successful educational activity. Despite their ten- 
dency to oversimplify educational problems, their telling criticism and posi- 
tive proposals must be taken into account. 

The point to be made in discussing any approaches to educational reform is 
the need for rigorous scholarly inquiry to be applied to the many questions 
raised. We believe that our proposals for the organization and administration 
of graduate studies and our proposed staffing policies provide the means 
whereby this Faculty can become a major center for the conduct of sound re- 
search. The challenge to the Faculty is 

. . to identify and feed into the centre of the University the live 
problems of school and community, and concurrently to concen- 
trate all relevant energies of the university upon the educational 
enterprise and its motivating ideas and hopes.”* 

A proper response to such a challenge will require the Faculty to take the 
study of education no less seriously than it will take the training of pro- 
fessional teachers.** 



I 



See, for example, Jonathan Kozol, Death at an Early Age. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1967. 

** Harvard Committee, op. cit., p. 13. 
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CHAPTER IK 



FACULTY STRUCTURE AND GOVERNMENT 



I. RATIONALE AND PRINCIPLES 

This Faculty has three main functions; teaching, research and service. It 
seems patent to us that the complexities of the study and practice of educa- 
tion demand a major place for Faculty specialization while simultaneously re- 
quiring the high degree of co-operative endeavor implied by the existence of 
a professional faculty. The functions of the Faculty should be more than the 
accumulated activities of its members. It should be goal-oriented, containing 
within itself the means of assessing its progress toward its aims and of rede- 
fining those aims as circumstances demand. 

Faculty specialization, co-operative endeavor, the definition of goals and the 
selection of appropriate means to their attainment all imply the need for a 
structure that will provide for coherence and adaptability, especially in an 
organization as large as this Faculty. Coherence is necessary so that the 
Faculty can operate as a functional whole while adaptability permits both 
adjustment to external change and the deliberate initiation of internal 
change. 



In addition to providing mechanisms for achieving coherence and adaptabil- 
ity, a system for government must be established. This system should be based 
on the democratic notions of advice and consent, strive to achieve a balance 
of power among the elements of the structure, provide for accountability in 
decision-making, maintain a balance between participation and efficiency and 
clearly define the channels for decision-making. 

It is our view' that the principles which should animate the future structure 
and government of the Faculty must display the following characteristics: 



A. Provision for a person with strong administrative powers and re- 
sponsibilities to act as a change agent. 

B. Mechanisms for deliberating and formulating policies and pro- 
grams. 



C. 



D. 

E. 



Clearly defined channels for participation by faculty and students 
in the affairs of the Faculty. 



A means for the systematic collection of information. 



Channels for decision-making which encourage the making of de- 
cisions at the lowest possible ’cvel. 
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F. A structure which, of itself, maintains a constant institutionalized 
pressure for deliberate informed change. 

n. THE PROPOSED STRUCTURE AND GOVERNMENT 



A. Model of the Proposed Structure 
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B. Organization and Government 
1. The Faculty Council 



This Council, consisting of all individuals of faculty rank, is for many pur- 
poses the ultimate legal body of the Faculty. It will hold at least two full-day 
meetings per year and will be called into session and chaired by the Dean. 
Notice of all motions on all substantive matters must be given in writing to the 
Information Office at least two weeks before each meeting and must be circu- 
lated to all members of the Council at least one week prior to each meeting. 



The functions and powers of the Faculty Council are as follows: 



a. 



to recommend to the Senior Administrative Board or to the Associ- 
ate Dean of Development and Planning the dissolution of any com- 
mittee. The Council may also request the Senior Administrative 
Board and/or the Associate Dean of Development and Planning to 
establish such standing or ad hoc committees as it may deem requi- 
site. 



b. 



to alter the structure and organization of the Faculty by an affirma- 
tive vote equal to or greater than the majority of the total council 
provided due notice of motion has been given as prescribed above. 



c. to pass on all matters under its jurisdiction which must be referred to 
Senate and other external bodies. 



d. to elect faculty members to standing committees of the Senior Ad- 
ministrative Board. 



e. to recommend to the Board of Governors termination of the appoint- 
ment of the Associate Dean of Development and Planning. 



f. to sanction any new standing committees established by the Senior 
Administrative Board. 



2. The Senior Administrative Board 



a. 



Composition 

The Senior Administrative Board is composed of the Dean, the four 
Associate Deans and four members of the Faculty Council. The Dean 
and the four Associate Deans are appointed according to University 
regulations. Upon the initial establishment of the Board, the four faculty 
members will be appointed by the Dean from a list of nominees as de- 
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b. 



scribed below for terms of one to four years. Subsequently, they will be 
elected by secret ballot of the Faculty Council. Nominations of candi* 
dates for these four positions will be made, both initially and subse- 
quently, by faculty and/or students according to these regulations: 

Fifteen signatures are required for any nomination. 



Each faculty member and/or student may sign only one nomination. 



Nominations are forwarded to the Information Office where they 
are processed to ensure that they are legitimate. 



IV. 



For the initial establishment of the Senior Administrative Board, the 
Information Office forwards the list of legitimate nominees, without 
the source of the nominations, to the Dean. As these positions sub- 
sequently become vacant and open to direct election, the Informa- 
tion Office uses the same nomination procedure, prepares ballot 
papers and supervises the elections. 



No faculty member may be re-elected to the Senior Administrative 
Board until after a period equal to the term of office he or she has 
served. In the event of an unexpired term of any faculty member, 
the procedures described above will be followed to obtain a re- 
placement to complete the term. 



Functions and Powers of the Senior Administrative Board 



1 . 



to rule finally on all major matters of policy referred to it by the 
Dean, Associate Deans, committees and departments. 



11 . 



to assign policy making, advisory and deliberative powers to com- 
mittees under its jurisdiction. 



111 . 



IV. 



V. 



VI. 



to initiate or abolish departments. 

to supervise the overall growth and development of the Faculty, 
to hold semi-annual public meetings* to discuss plans and progress, 
to distribute annually the total pool of basic faculty commitment in 



Vll. 



accordance with Recommendation 51 of this report. 

to serve as, or to nominate members to, search and selection com- 
mittees for new appointees to senior administrative positions (asso- 
ciate deans, assistant deans), subject to university policies regarding 
such appointments. 



* A “public meeting” in this context refers to a gathering open alike to stu- 
dents and faculty where duly constituted groups may report informally on 



their work and where informal discussion and deliberation may take place. 
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viii. to initiate action, along with the Dean and departments, to employ 
new faculty members. 

ix. in consultation with departments, to designate faculty as members 
of the Graduate Council according to criteria established by the 
faculty of Graduate Studies and the Committee on Faculty Person- 
nel Policies. 

X. to approve the establishment of teacher education and graduate 
programs. 

xi. to receive proposals regarding the Faculty budget and to forward 
them, with recommendations, to the Dean. 



xii. to meet at least annually with the Minister, Deputy-Minister and 
staff of the Department of Education, with the executive of the 
British Columbia School Trustees’ Association, and with the table 
officers of the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation. 

xiii. to implement the recommendations directed to the Senior Adminis- 
trative Board in other chapters of this report. 

xiv. to establish committees in three ways only: 

(a) by creating standing committees subject to the approval of 
Faculty Council; 

(b) as subsets of its own membership; 

(c) by request to the Associate Dean of Development and Planning. 




Functions and Powers of Senior Administrative Board Members 

The Dean has the following responsibilities: 

(a) to oversee the work of the Faculty as “Chairman of the Board”. 

(b) to give long-term continuity to the Board. 

(c) to appoint a specified number of faculty members to both Exec- 
utive Committees and to the Student-Faculty Relationships 
Committee. 

(d) to recommend to the Board of Governors, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Faculty Council, the renewal of the appointment 
of the Associate Dean of Development and Planning. 

(e) to recommend to the Board of Governors termination of the 
appointment of the Associate Dean of Development and 
Planning. 

(f) to call into session and to chair meetings of the Faculty Council. 
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(g) to act as the liaison officer between the Faculty and the govern- 
ing bodies of the University. 



(h) 



(i) 



(j) 



(k) 



( 1 ) 



to assign each Faculty member to one (and only one) depart- 
ment, in consultation with such member, and with the Senior 
Administrative Board and department heads. 



to set, subject to the constraints of general University policy as 
set forth in the Faculty Handbook of March, 1967, and in dis- 
cussion with each faculty member, his/her salary as guided by 
general criteria established by the Committee on Faculty Per- 
sonnel Policies. 



to recommend to the Board of Governors all initial appoint- 
ments to the Faculty in consultation with the departments con- 
cerned, or in the case of new department concurrently being 
formed, in consultation with the Senior Administrative Board. 



to initiate action to employ, promote, give tenure to or to dis- 
charge faculty members, in consultation, where appropriate, 
with the Committee on Faculty Personnel Policies, department 
chairmen and the Senior Administrative Board and according 
to due process respecting these matters as prescribed by Uni- 
versity regulations. 



to promote the general welfare and growth of individual faculty 
members by establishing policies regarding such matters as sab- 
batical leaves, travel grants and other opportunities for indivi- 
dual scholarly renewal. 



(m) to act as Co-ordinator of Faculty Professional Growth as set 
forth in Recommendations 52 and 53 of this report. 



(n) to act as chairman of the Committee on Faculty Personnel 
Policies and the Committee on Continuing Teacher Education. 



(o) to establish the Faculty budget in consultation with the Senior 
Administrative Board. 



ii. The Associate Dean of Development and Planning 



This Associate Dean is appointed for a three-year term. At the end 
of each term, termination of his appointment may be recommended 
to the Board of Governors by the Dean or by a vote of the Faculty 
Council equal to or greater than a majority of the total Council. The 
first incumbent must be from outside this University. The functions 
and powers of the Associate Dean of Development and Planning are: 
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(a) to encourage and initiate innovative and experimental pro- 
grams* so that the planning and initiation of deliberate change 
will receive high priority within the Faculty. When a given ex- 
perimental project has been carried through the stages of plan- 
ning, pilot operation and evaluation, the Associate Dean, with 
the advice of the ad hoc committee formed to conduct it, will 
decide to transfer responsibility for it to the Executive Com- 
mittee on Graduate Programs, to that on Teacher Education 
Programs, or to scrap the project. 

(b) to evaluate new and on-going programs, the latter in consulta- 
tion with the appropriate committees and/or faculty directly 
involved. For this purpose, the Associate Dean of Development 
and Planning will have ex officio membership on all executive 
and Senior Administrative Board committees. 



♦ ♦ 



(c) 



within the portion of the total Faculty commitment-units allott- 
ed to him, (see Recommendation 51 of this report) to assign and 
oversee institutionally sanctioned research.** 



(d) 



within the portion of the total Faculty basic commitment-units 
assigned to him, to appoint ad hoc committees for the purposes 
referred to above and, at the request of members of the Faculty, 
the Senior Administrative Board or students, to establish simi- 
lar committees for the study of any matter of concern to the 
Faculty. 



(e) to forward budget estimates to the Senior Administrative Board. 

(f) to implement specific recommendations directed to the Associ- 



ate Dean of Development and Planning elsewhere in this report. 

iii. The Associate Dean of Graduate Programs has the following re- 
sponsibilities: 



It might be expected that existing experimental programs that now operate 
more or less outside our main programs would provide good starting points 

for the innovative function of the Associate Dean of Development and 
Planning. 

We wish here to distinguish between institutionally-sanctioned research and 
research not so sanctioned. Institutionally-sanctioned research is research 
which is counted as part of a faculty member’s basic commitment. Much, 
but not necessarily all such research will become institutionally-sanctioned 
by being so designated by the Associate Dean of Development and Plan- 
ning so as to fulfil his responsibility for innovation within the Faculty and 
for the evaluation of its operations and innovations. Some may also be con- 
ducted under the aegis of the Senior Administrative Board. 
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(a) to act as chairman of the Executive Committee on Graduate 
Programs (ECGP) and of meetings of the Graduate Council. 

(b) to implement all policies established by the Executive Com- 
mittee on Graduate Programs. 



(c) to supervise the operation of programs approved by the Senior 
Administrative Board and by the Executive Committee on 
Graduate Programs and sanctioned by the Graduate Council. 



(d) to forward, with recommendations, and in consultation with 
departments concerned, budget estimates to the Senior Admin- 
istrative Board. 

(e) to allocate faculty members to duties in accordance with 
guidelines established by the Senior Administrative Board in 
consultation with departments and according to each faculty 
member’s basic commitment as assigned in accordance with 
Recommendation 51 of this report. 



(f) in consultation with the Associate Dean of Teacher Education 
Programs and department chairmen, to assume responsibility 
for scheduling in the Faculty. 



iv. The Associate Dean of Teacher Education Programs has the follow- 
ing responsibilities. 



(a) to act as chairman of the Executive Committee on Teacher 
Education Programs and of meetings of the Undergraduate 
Council. 



(b) to implement all policies established by the Executive Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education Programs and sanctioned by the 
Undergraduate Council. 



(c) to supervise the operation of programs approved by the Senior 
Administrative Board and by the Executive Committee on 
Teacher Education Programs and sanctioned by the Under- 
graduate Council. 



(d) to forward, with recommendations, and in consultation with 
departments concenred, budget estimates to the Senior Ad- 
ministrative Board. 



(e) 



to allocate faculty members to duties in accordance with 
guidelines established by the Senior Administrative Board in 
consultation with departments and according to the terms of 
each faculty member’s commitment as assigned in accordance 
with Recommendation 51 of this report. 
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(f) in consultation with the Associate Dean of Graduate Programs | 

and department chairmen, to assume responsibility for schedul- f 

ing in the Faculty. j 

i 

} 

V. The Associate Dean of Services has the following responsibilities: *« 



(a) to supervise the operation of the Offices. f 

if 

(b) to determine the administrative procedures needed to imple- I 

ment established policies. }. 

(c) to appoint directors of Offices. I 

(d) to forward, with recommendations and in consultation with the ^ 

& 

offices concerned, budget estimates to the Senior Administra- ! 

tive Board. } 

i 



} 

d. Functions and Powers of Committees of ' 

the Senior Administrative Board I 



There are four standing committees directly under the Senior Administrative 
Board. They have such general policy making, advisory and deliberative 
powers as the Board may assign. They are to be distinguished from the two 
Executive Committees already noted: that on graduate programs (ECGP) and 
that on teacher education programs (ECTEP). These standing committees 
must, like the Senior Administrative Board itself, hold semi-annual public 
meetings. 

The composition of the Senior Administrative Board Committees and the 
functions and powers suggested for each one are as follows: 



Continuing Teacher Education 



(a) 



Composition: This committee includes the Dean as chairman, 
and the following individuals or their nominees: The Associate 
Dean of Development and Planning, the Associate Dean of 
Teacher Education Programs, the Associate Dean of Graduate 
Programs, the Director of Summer Session, the Director of 
University Extension and the Director of the Department of 
Professional Development of the British Columbia Teachers’ 
Federation. 



(b) Functions and Powers 



(1) to serve as a focus for all continuing education work of the 
Faculty. 
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(2) to recommend policies and priorities to the Senior Admin- 
istrative Board for Education-Extension Programs. 

(3) to recommend general goals regarding the continuing 
teacher education function of the faculty. 

(4) to maintain close relationships with the Inter-University 
Liaison Committee on Continuing Education. 

(5) to serve as the formal channel for representation to the 
Faculty of views and policy recommendations from major 
bodies interested in continuing teacher education, such 
as the Department of Extension, other faculties, the Bri- 
tish Columbia Teachers’ Federation and the Department 
of Education. 

(6) to implement specific recommendations directed to it 
elsewhere in this report. 



C. 



i ‘ 
( 



( 

i ' 
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ii. Faculty Personnel Policies 

(a) Composed of the Dean, who will be a voting member and who 
will act as chairman, and six full professors elected annually 
by the Faculty Council. 



(b) Functions and Powers 

(1) to establish criteria for salaries, promotions, tenure and 
appointments, within such guidelines and/or constraints 
in these matters as may lie beyond the Faculty’s jurisdic- 
tion. 

(2) to receive and consider all recommendations for re- 
appointment, promotion, granting of tenure and termina- 
tion of appointment. 

(3) to refer to the Dean all recommendations received by it in 
consideration of (2) above. Nothing in these provisions 
shall be construed as limiting the Dean’s freedom of action 
in dealing with the University Senior Appointments Com- 
mittee or with any other bodies outside the Faculty’s juris- 
diction. The Dean will not necessarily be bound by the 
advice of the Committee but is nonetheless required to 
seek it. 

(4) to act as an appeal route to the Dean within the Faculty 
and as a route of appeal to bodies outside the Faculty on all 
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matters concerning re-appointment, promotion, tenure 
and salary. Nothing in this proviso shall be construed as 
limiting any faculty member’s right to utilize any appro- 
priate appeal channels that may be open to him anywhere 
in the University. 

(5) to maintain liaison with Associate Deans and department 
chairmen regarding all matters within its purview. 

(6) to establish criteria for membership on the Graduate 
Council. 

(7) to implement specific recommendations directed to this 
Committee elsewhere in this renort. 

A 



i i i . Environmient and Resources 

(a) Composed of the Director of the Office of Curriculum and 
Media Services, the Director of the Office of Internal Services, 
the Chairman of the Department of Art or his nominee^ the 
Chairman of the Department of Industrial Education or his 
nominee, two faculty members elected by Faculty Council, and 
two students designated by the Student Assembly. This com- 
mittee will elect its own chairman. 



(b) Functions and Powers 

(1) to supervise and maintain a high quality environment, 
including displays, furnishings, decor, etc. 

(2) to make recommendations regarding the disposition of 
that part of the Faculty budget devoted to maintaining and 
improving the environment. 

(3) to determine policy concerning the operation of the 
Office of Curriculum and Media Services. 

(4) to maintain liaison with the Library, the Department of 
Physical Plant and any other university bodies having con- 
cerns similar to those that fall within its purview. 

(5) to implement specific recommendations directed to it 
elsewhere in this report. 



iv. Student-Faculty Liaison 

(a) Composed of five students, designated by the Student Assembly, 
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two faculty members appointed by the Dean and three faculty 
members elected by the Faculty Council. This committee will 
elect its own chairman. 



(b) Functions and Powers 

(1) to establish procedures for student-faculty liaison. 

(2) to serve as a route of appeal for student-faculty relations. 

(3) to recommend to Faculty Council guidelines for student 
representation on decision-making bodies of the Faculty. 

(4) to implement specific recommendations directed to it 

elsewhere in this report. 



3. Ad Hoc Committees, Executive Committees md Departments 



a. Ad Hoc Committees 



These committees will be established by the Associate Dean of Develop- 
ment and Planning according to the terms and for the purposes describ- 
ed on pages 23 and 24. Members of ad hoc committees will be appointed 
by the Associate Dean. In the case of ad hoc committees established by 
the Associate Dean of Development and Planning at the request of the 
Faculty Council or the Senior Administrative Board, these bodies will 
have the right to set appropriate guidelines governing the membership 
of such committees as well as to state their terms of reference. Each 
ad hoc committee established for less than one year will hold at least 
one public meeting during its existence. If established for one year or 
more, it will hold semi-annual public meetings as prescribed for other 
committees. 



b. Executive Committee on Graduate Programs (ECGP) 



This Committee will be chaired by the Associate Dean of Graduate Pro- 
grams. It will comprise four faculty members elected by the Graduate 
Council, two members of the Graduate Council appointed by the Dean 
and one doctoral student designated by the Student Assembly. For pur- 
poses of selecting this Committee, departments will be regarded as com- 
prising three categories: curriculum and teaching, professional service 
(including educational administration) and educational foundations 
(including psychology). All categories must be represented on the com- 
mittee. The Dean’s appointees will be chosen so as to ensure such repre- 
sentation in the event that the elected faculty members do not represent 
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the three categories. The Executive Committee on Graduate Programs 
will sanction, oversee and evaluate all graduate programs. Such evalua- 
tion will normally be conducted in co-operation with the Associate Dean 
of Development and Planning. It will consider any proposals for new 
graduate programs ensuing from feasibility studies undertaken by the 
Associate Dean of Development and Planning. The committee will 
implement all specific recommendations directed to it elsewhere in this 
report. 



c. Executive Committee on Teacher Education Programs (ECTEP) 

This Committee will be chaired by the Associate Dean of Teacher Edu- 
cation Programs. It will comprise three faculty members elected by the 
Undergraduate Council, one elected by the Graduate Council to repre- 
sent the interests of Route 3 and 4 students, two appointed by the Dean 
and one student member appointed by the Student Assembly. The cate- 
gories referred to in describing the membership of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Graduate Programs (see above) will also be used as a basis of 
faculty representation on ECTEP. The Executive Committee on Teacher 
Education Programs will sanction, oversee and evaluate all teacher edu- 
cation programs. Evaluation will normally be conducted in co-operation 
with the Associate Dean of Development and Planning. The Committee 
will assume these functions for any experimental project of which it 
approves and which is transferred to it by that Associate Dean. The 
Executive Committee on Teacher Education Programs will implement 
all specific recommendations directed to it elsewhere in this report. 



d. Departments 

It will be observed that the Commission has essentially retained, with 
some modifications and additions, the existing departmental structure 
of the Faculty. Much thought was given to this question, particularly in 
view of several briefs that suggested various forms of grouping of de- 
partments. Such groupings may bve appropriate or even necessary for a 
small faculty of education. We have concluded that, given the large size 
of this Faculty, and the present stage of its development, the existing 
system is more suitable. It permits faculty members to work together in 
their areas of mutual interest and competence and is consistent with the 
kinds of specialized undergraduate and graduate programs that we en- 
visage for the future. At the same time, we believe that the programs per 
se and the total structure will permit a degree of co-operative endeavour 
that will act as a counter to excessive specialization. 
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Functions and Powers of Departments 

(a) to propose new programs to the Executive Committee on 
Teacher Education Programs, the Executive Committee on 
Graduate Programs or the Associate Dean of Development 
and Planning. 

(b) to design, within their specialties, and in cooperation with 
foundations departments and other concerned groups, the con- 
tent for activities and courses to meet the requirements of pro- 
grams approved by Executive Committees and/or (id hoc com- 
mittees. 

(c) to provide a vei ’ jle for the exchange of ideas in their area of 
competence, 

(d) to rule on the acceptability of colleagues for teaching credit 
courses and participating in other departmental activities. 

(e) to make recommendations to the Dean and the Committee on 
Faculty Personnel Policies regarding salary, promotion, tenure 
and appointment of their members. 

(f) to send budget estimates to the Senior Administrative Board. 

(g) to initiate action, through each chairman, to employ new faculty 
members in each department and to arrange for meetings be- 
tween members of the department and prospective colleagues 
when appointments are under consideration. 

(h) to elect chairmen at three-year intervals by arrangements to be 
made through the Office of Information. 

(i) to designate in each department a Graduate Program Adviser 
who must be a member of the Graduate Council and who will act 
as a co-ordinator of graduate studies in the department. 

(j) to implement specific recommendations directed to depart- 
ments elsewhere in this report. 



Formation am! Disbandment of Departments 

(a) A department must consist of no fewer than three members 
(ideally, not fewer than five). Departments of fewer than three 
members, if not composed of that number within three years of 
the establishment of this structure, will amalgamate with other 
departments by action of the Senior Administrative Board. 
Upon the initial establishment of the Board, it will de- 
signate a list of departments which may be subsequently 
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added to or reduced as circumstances require. A suggested first 
list follows: Art, English (including Librarianship), Social 
Studies, Music, Science (including Agriculture), Mathematics, 
Second Languages, Physical Education, Reading, Industrial 
Education, Speech, Communications and Media, Special Edu- 
cation, Educational Psychology, Guidance and Counselling, 
(including Health Education), Educ:?,tional Administration, 
Commerce, Home Economics, Adult Education, Higher Edu- 
cation, Educational Foundations, Early Childhood Education, 
Teaching Strategies and Curriculum, Cross-cultural Educa- 
tion. 

The Department of Communications and Media is the new title 
of the former Department of Audiovisual Education. The De- 
partment of Early Childhood Education is a combination of the 
existing Primary and Pre-school departments in the Faculty, as 
recommended to COFFE by those departments. This department 
will assume responsibility for the two Early Childhood special- 
ties designated in the Teacher Education Plan in Chapter Three. 
The Department of Curriculum and Teaching Strategies is a pro- 
posed new inter-disciplinary department that will bring together 
faculty members concerned with teaching strategies, the related 
areas of programmed instruction and sensitivity training, and 
those concerned with curriculum studies at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. This Department will assume responsi- 
bility for the two Later Childhood specialties designated in the 
Teacher Education Plan in Chapter Three. The Department of 
Cross-cultural Education is a proposed new department, bring- 
ing together faculty members interested in the teaching of ethni- 
cally distinctgroupssuch as Indian children and recent immigrant 
groups who may be at a disadvantage in our public schools 
because of cultural differences. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that initially such a department could be partially or wholly 
funded from outside the University. 

(b) All faculty will be assigned by the Dean, by procedures de- 
scribed on page 23 to one and only one department. This will 
not preclude a member of faculty from participating in the 
work of other departments or in programs involving depart- 
ments other than his own. A department is best regarded as a 
faculty member’s disciplinary home. 

(c) Two or more departments may be combined to form a larger 
department, rarely exceeding twenty members. This may be 
done in either of the following ways: 
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(1) the departments concerned may, on their own initiative 
and with the approval of the Senior administrative Board, 
form such larger groups. 

(2) the Senior Administrative Board may take the initiative in 
establishing such larger departments. The chairman of 
each combined department should be chosen as describ- 
ed in d.i. (h) above. 

(d) Departments may be disbanded in the same manner as that pre- 
scribed for their establishment in (c) above. 

(e) Where a new member of faculty represents an area of disci- 
plinary interest of fewer than three persons, such member shall 
be assigned by the Dean to a legally constituted department. 

4. Offices 

The area of Services is composed of a set of offices under the supervision of 
an Associate Dean. Some offices will be staffed largely by non-academic per- 
sonnel but faculty members will be assigned duties, especially as regards 
counselling and statistical and computer services, as part of their basic com- 
mitment. Most of these offices will likely be headed by non-academic di- 
rectors. The Office of External Services and the Office of Cirriculum and 
Media Services should be headed by academics who might well be appointed 
as assistant deans. 

a. Functions and Powers of the Offices 

i. to carry out the routine administration of services for the Faculty. 

ii. to implement established policies. 

iii. to forward budget estimates to the Associate Dean of Services. 



b. Proposed Offices 

i. Office of Teacher Education Programs: This Office oversees inter- 
views, admissions, registration, counselling, records and all direct 
contact with students regarding programs. Counselling should be 
assigned a separate location. 
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Office of Graduate Programs: This Office has similar responsibili- 
ties at the graduate level. 



Office of Curriculum and Media Services: This Office serves as a 
resource center concerned with curricula and other library materi- 
als and technical staff. The Senior Administrative Board Committee 
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on Environment and Resources, under whose aegis this office oper- 
ates, should explore the possible relationships between it and the 
University Library and the Department of University Extension. 

iv. Office of Internal Services; This Office administers the budget, sup- 
plies, materials, mail and clerical and custodial staffs. It is also the 
secretariat of the Senior Administrative Board, of Standing Com- 
mittees of the Board, of Executive Committees and of the Associa- 
ate Dean of Development and Planning. 

V. Office of External Services: This Office administers the Associate- 
ship component of the Teacher Education Plan and all school ex- 
periences as recommended in Chapter Three, and serves as the 
principal official channel of communication with outside groups. 

vi. Information Office: This Office co-ordinates statistical services to 
the Faculty, intra-faculty communication, and all computer facilities 
within the Faculty. It administers all votes and surveys within the 
Faculty and issues regular information bulletins for internal and 
external circulation. 



5. Constituencies for Deliberation and Policy-Making Decisions 

a. The Faculty Council is the ultimate deliberative and policy-making body 
of the Faculty. Its functions and powers are described on page 20. 

b. The Graduate Council deliberates on and ratifies policies concerning 
graduate programs, serving for this purpose as the constituency of the 
Executive Committee on Graduate Programs (ECGP). The Council is 
composed of faculty members appointed by the Senior Administrative 
Board in accordance with criteria established by the Committee on Facul- 
ty Personnel Policies. It includes two graduate students designated by the 
Student Assembly. 

c. The Undergraduate Council deliberates on and ratifies policies concern- 
ing teacher education programs, serving for this purpose as the constitu- 
ency of the Executive Committee on Teacher Education Programs (EC 
TEP). The Council is composed of all faculty members involved in teacher 
education programs and eight students designated by the Student As- 
sembly. 

d. Public Meetings. The Senior Administrative Board, its committees, execu- 
tive committees and ad hoc committees will hold regular public meetings 
as set forth elsewhere in this document. 
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e. Departments will serve as constituencies for their members regarding all 
matters within their jurisdiction. 

In concluding this chapter, we recommend that: 

1. The plan for the structure and government of the Faculty set forth 
above be instituted forthwith. 

A final problem concerns the role of the School of Physical Education and Re- 
creation. Several years ago, the School was placed under the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Faculty. With respect to budget, programs and other mat- 
ters, it operates largely independently of the Faculty. We believe that the 
size, operation, prestige and future plans of the School merit its existence as 
a separate faculty. Accordingly, we recommend that: 

2. The School of Physical Education and Recreation be established 
as a faculty of the University, under the administrative jurisdiction 
of a Dean who will represent its interests on Senate. 

3. All potential teachers of Physical Education continue to be recom- 
mended for certification by the Faculty of Education. 



CHAPTER III 



TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
I. INTRODUCTION 

Our discussion of future teacher education programs is based on the assump- 
tion that a next stage in the growth of the Faculty of Education should be the 
adoption of a five-year Bachelor of Education degree as the basic under- 
graduate sequence. We present here a plan which permits the student to 
elect any one of thirty or more programs, each concerned with a specialty and 
to follow one of two routes to the degree. Two further routes are presented, 
open to those who enter the Faculty with degrees from other faculties or from 
other universities. These further routes will lead to teacher certification and, 
according to certain requirements, to a new Faculty degree, the Master of 
Pedagogy (M.Ped.) which is described in Chapter Four. 

For the student teacher, studies in Education will center on what is taught 
who is taught and how teaching is done. While several new specialties are sug- 
gested, a good number of them might resemble the present majors. The 
specialties are centered on discipline areas such as Science, English, or Music 
or on such categories of children as are implied by Special Education or 
Early Childhood Education. It is not assumed, however, that the Bachelor of 
Education degree represents, complete preparation in any area. The term 
‘specialty’ is used deliberately to permit a distinction between this level of 
preparation and the preparation of ‘specialists’ which refers to postgraduate 
education. 

The term ‘specialty’ is not meant to imply any sharp distinction between so- 
called academic and professional functions in teacher education. All special- 
ties are professional in the sense that they aim at preparing students for 
teaching or for some other form of educational service. All are academic in 
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the sense that they imply some form of substantive or theoretical knowledge 
essential to anyone who is to function beyond a technical level in his pro- 
fession. The teacher of Geography must know a great deal about his subject 
but must also know a great deal about teaching, learning and young people. 
The teacher of physically handicapped children must have a technical compe- 
tence with respect to the special learning problems of such children as well 
as considerable theoretical knowledge of the social, psychological and other 
factors that are relevant to those problems. Usually he must be academically 
well prepared in one or more areas of the curriculum. 



Despite our emphasis on programs centered on single specialties, an emphasis 
that seems to be consistent with present trends in school practice, we recog- 
nize the continuing need for less specialized teachers at the elementary school 
level. Just as general practice has recently received formal recognition as a 
“specialty” in the study of medicine, so the broadly prepared elementary 
teacher would appear to be in demand for some time to come. At the same 
time, we wish to avoid any continuation of the practice, traditional in teacher 
education, whereby graduates are given the illusion of having been “trained” 
to teach eight to ten subjects by as many required methods courses along with 
smatterings of academic subject matter. As a compromise, we have identified 
four specialties at the elementary school level: Early Childhood Education 
(Academic), Early Childhood Education (Expressive Arts), Later Childhood 
Education (Academic), and Later Childhood Education (Expressive Arts). 

All programs will be designed and prepared by departments and sanctioned by 
the Executive Committee on Teacher Education Programs (see Chapter Two). 
The specialties listed below are based on either “what” is to be taught or 
“who” is to be taught. They are not all-inclusive nor should it be inferred that 
they could all be implemented. Many of them, depending on their nature, 
could be offered at the elementary school level, the secondary school level 
and at a level spanning kindergarten to Grade 12. The list is as follows: Art, 
English, Music, Mathematics, Science, Social Studies, Second Language, Phy- 
sical Education, Reading, Industrial Education, Dance, Rhetoric and Educa- 
tional Drama, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Earth Science, Agriculture, Home 
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Econon^cs, Geography, History, Guidance, Commerce, School Librarianship, 

Communications and Media, Special Education, Early 
Childhood Education (Academic), Early Childhood Education (Expressive 

Arts), Later Childhood Education (Academic), Later Childhood Education 
(Expressive Arts). 

The “how” of teaching refers to the teacher’s need to master a variety of 
instructional strategies that will enable him to promote effective learning. 
Such strategies must be mastered in relation to both the subject matter and 
the categories of children to be taught. In the design of all programs, system- 
atic provision must be made for this mastery. 



II. TEACHER EDUCATION ROUTES 



A. There are four routes to the completion of a program. The first two of 
these lead, as noted earlier, to the Bachelor of Education degree. The 
remaining two are open to holders of degrees from other faculties and 
universities. The first route consists of two years of pre-Education work 
at any recognized post-secondary institution, followed by three years of 
study under the guidance of this Faculty. These three years will be known j 

as ducation 1, Education 2 and Education 3. Since the other routes are ] 

in effect modifications of this first one, we present it in some detail. For 
economy of discussion, we adopt the following symbols: 

Er: required Education components (for all students in all programs ! 

under this plan). In a number of cases, a student may select one of ! 

of several offerings to fulfill the requirement. j 

Eo: optional Education components. j 

Es: educational specialty components. These will commonly be requir- i 

cd within a particular program but not outside it. | 

Ar: required academic components, related to the program selected. * 






optional academic components. 



Arrows indicate the possible paths a student may follow. After Year 3 (Educa- 
tion 1) each student will follow a path to the right or to the left as shown. 
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A. Route 1 looks like this: 



Route 1 



Year 

1 



Term 1 
3 (EtU) 
Term 2 



Term 1 
4 (Ed. 2) 
Term 2 



Term 1 

5 (Ed. 31 

Term 2 




Units 

15 



15 



15 



18 



18 

81= B.Ed. 
Degree 



* Square brackets around a list of symbols imply that the student will make a selection from this list in con- 
sultation with his seminar adviser. 
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B. Route 2 permits transfer to the Faculty of Education after three years in 
another faculty. It looks like this: 
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Route 2 



Year 

1 



4 (Ed.1) 



5(Ed.2) 



Term 1 



Term 2 




Units 

15 

15 



18 



15 



18 



81 = B.Ed. 



NOTE: Where the courses of the Pre-Education sequence satisfy the unit requirements and the Ar and Aq 

components of the student's program, he will have completed a B.Ed. at this point. Otherwise he will 
usually be within a summer session of the degree. 



C. Those already holding degrees from outside the Faculty will have a 
choice between Routes 3 and 4. Route 3 requires two years of full-time 
residence on the campus and makes it possible for the student to com- 
plete the Master of Pedagogy (M.Ped.) degree before he begins full-time 
teaching. 
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Route 3 looks like this: 



Route 3 



Year 

4 



Units 



5 IEd.1) 



Term 1 
6 (Ed. 2) 



Term 2 



Summer 

Session 




60 



15 



16-1 /2-1 8 



3-4-1/2 



96= M.Ped. 



NOTE: Where the student takes the Teaching Associateship in the first term, he is quaiified to teach at the 
end of the second term of Education 2. He need take oniy three more units in Summor Session to 
receive the M.Ped. degree, if he entered the Faculty with 63 utiits of work or more completed, or if 
he took Summer Session work before entering Education 2, he will be qualified for the M.Ped. degree 
when he completes Education 2. Where the student takes the Teaching Associateship in the second 
term of Education 2, he will be required to complete Education 402 and 403 before being recom- 
mended for teacher certification. 
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D. Route 4 provides a graduate of another faculty with the opportunity to 
take a full year Teaching Associateship and as in Route 3, permits him to 
proceed towards the M.Ped. degree. It looks like this: 
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NOTE; At this point, the student is qualified to teach. To earn 
the M.Ped., he requires not more than 7-1/2 units of 
which M/2 could be taken in addition to Education 
402 and 403 in the Summer Session following the 
Teaching Associateship. The remaining units could be 
taken in a subsequent Summer Session as indicated 
below.lnsomecases,theM.Ped. might be earned during 
the post-Associateship Summer Session if the student 
entered the Faculty with more than 60 units to his credit 
or had taken an additional Summer Session at an earlier 
stage. 




96=M.Ped. 
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As in the second term of Route 3, the student must return to' the campus 
after the Associateship but any work taken would count towards the M. 
Fed. degree. It should be noted with respect to both Routes 3 and 4 that 
(a) students will have some opportunity to extend the academic majors 
completed previously for the bachelor’s degree; (b) in some cases some 
work completed may be credited, by arrangement, towards an M.A. 
degree, but no such work may be used for credit for both M.A. and 
M.Ped. degrees; (c) the Teaching Associateship might be counted by 
some departments in Education as meeting their requirements for 
teaching experience on M.A. programs. 

E. With respect to diploma programs, the Commission has recommended 
(see Chapter Four) that diploma programs be integrated with the teacher 
education routes described above. As these programs usually require 
degrees for admission, students in them would ordinarily be in the same 
category as those entering Routes 3 and 4. In recognition of the special 
character of these programs, particularly of those preparing for non- 
school education service (e.g., in adult education or industrial counsel- 
ling) we have proposed a Graduate Diploma in Education, as set forth in 
Chapter Four. This diploma could be granted upon completion of the 
Teaching Associateship (which could take various possible forms for the 
non-school personnel) and courses taken for it could be credited to- 
wards the M.Ped. degree. 
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!!I. SOME ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE TEACHER 

^ EipUCATIONPLAN 

1 . ■ 

An understanding of the proposals, in this chapter may be facilitated by 

stating what appear to us to be important assumptions on which they are 

based. We have assumed that: 

A. It is now feasible to institute five-year programs leading to the Bachelor 
of Education degree. 

B. An important aim should be to prepare teachers to be specialists work- 
ing with other specialists. At the same time, we recognize the continuing 
need for a broad preparation for many elementary teachers. 

C. Programs should be built around general education, specialization 
(broadly in terms of what or who is taught), professional training and 
educational theory. 

D. Students should have considerable freedom to select the components 
of their programs within the parameters implied by (C) and be led to ac- 
cept responsibility for relating these choices to eventual employment 
opportunities. 
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E. The Faculty uf Education should regard itself as a responsible change | 

agent. While we should be responsive to the employment opportunities ] 

of students, our specialties should not be restricted to those called for !, 

by such opportunities and demands. j 

F. The professional training components of any program should constitute 
a graduated sequence leading to an integrated experience in which the 
student uses the teaching skills and behaviours which he has previously 
learned and practiced. This integration can best be achieved by means 
of carefully supervised Teaching Associateships. 

G. A high place should be given to those skills and behaviours that enable 
teachers to investigate classroom learning and other educational pro- 
blems. 

H. We should specifically provide program components aimed at develop- 
ing awareness, imagination and openness to experience and at producing 

teachers sensitive to children’s needs and interests. ji 

Vt 

I. All innovations should be subject to careful and systematic evaluation |- 

and be kept under regular scrutiny. 

J. Teacher education programs should not be tied to certification require- « 

ments. (! 



IV. THE TEACHER EDUCATION PLAN ^ 

A. Components of the Plan 

1. It has a required professional component of 24 units, built around a i 

specialty and varied according to the needs of that specialty. This | 

component consists of: ij 

a. Education 301, a series of short courses and a seminar with re- | 

lated activities, the whole worth 7-1/2 units. It occupies the | 

student full-time during the first term of Education 1. 

». 

b. Education 302, a 3 unit second-term offering in Education 1 built , 

around the selected specialty and presented on a seminar basis | 

with related practical experiences. ? 

c. Education 401, a Teaching Associateship available in either term | 

of Education 2. The Associateship is a period of residence in a | 

school district under the close supervision of a member or mem- | 

bers of the Faculty, during which the student practices the | 

knowledge and skills acquired in the preceding year. Nine units I 

are credited for the Teaching Associateship following the sub- I 

mission to the faculty supervisor of a satisfactory classroom or f 
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field resstirch project conducted us un integrul purt of the Asso* 
ciate’s school assignment. 

d. Education 402, a 1-1/2 unit seminar conducted as a follow-up 
to the Associateship. 

e. Education 403, 3 units in educational theory. 

2. It has a further specialty component made up of academic and/or 
professional courses or other activities related to the specialty. 
This component will normally consist of a minimum of 15 units of 
work and will permit students preparing to teach a given subject to 
take a major in an academic department. 

3. It has an elective component of approximately 12 units in which the 
student may extend his general education, extend his specialty or 
otherwise improve his teaching competence by doing academic or 
professional work outside his specialty. Components (2) and (3) will 
be taken concomitantly with Education 302, 402, and 403. 



B. Details of the Teacher Education Plan 



1. Education 1. 

a. The First Term; This 14-week term is a 7-1/2 unit package re- 
quired of all students and referred to above as Education 301. 
Its functions are: 

i. to introduce students to education and its problems. 

ii. to help the student to see the educational dimensions of 
his selected specialty or to assist him to select one. 

iii. to familiarize the student with a variety of teaching strategies 
and their relationship to his specialty. 

iv. to break down stereotyped attitudes towards education. 

V. to provide the student with an initial one-week experience 
in a school, functioning as a teacher’s aide or in some other 
appropriate capacity as determined by the school adminis- 
tration. 

To carry out these functions, we propose the creation of what we 
have termed SCIL-courses: short-course, intensive laboratory- 
type experiences which occupy all or most of a student s time in 
any given week. We intend that these courses will require stu- 
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dents to be active participants. Many will involve work with 
children in schools or in campus settings and work in simulated 
educational situations using films, tapes and other media. There 
are four categories of SCIL-courses: 

i. SCIL'Courses centered on general awareness. For example, 
a SCIL-course might consist of an encounter group session, 
experience with simulated materials or an exploration of 
artistic or musical experiences. 

ii. SCIL-courses centered on categories of learners. For exam- 
ple, a SCIL-course might be devoted to Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation, Later Childhood Education, Special Education, 
Indian Education or Education for the Culturally Deprived. 

iii. SCIL-courses centered on the teaching of a discipline. These 
courses will deal with the problems of transforming, for 
teaching purposes, the knowledge, skills, strategies and lore 
of a discipline. Such a SCIL-course might be devoted to 
Music Education, Mathematics Education, Industrial Fxiu- 
cation or Physical Education. 

iv. SCIL-courses centered on teaching strategies. These strate- 
gies can be categorized in a variety of ways. For instance, 
B.R. Joyce categorizes them as follows: inductive, concept 
attainment, democratic processes, inquiry-oriented, client- 
centered on operant conditioning.* 



We propose the following pattern for Education 301 : 

i. Week 1. The first week will consist of registration, orienta- 
tion, student-faculty meetings, the selection of five SCIL- 
courses and the assignment of the one-week school experi- 
ence. 

ii. Weeks 2 - 7. The student will be occupied full-time with the 
five SCIL-courses and the school experience. He will select 
at least one SCIL-course from each of categories one, two 
and three described above. The other two may be selected 
from any of these categories. Those selected from categories 



* Joyce, B.R. The Teacher Innovator: A Program to Prepare Teachers 
Washington, D.C.: United States Office of Education, 1968. 
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two and three will permit students to explore possible 
specialties. Since many courses will be repeated during the 
first half of the term, wide choice should be possible. Each 
student will spend one week of this period in a school in the 
province where he will function as previously described (see 
page 45). 

iii. Weeks 8 - 14 . The first day of Week 8 will involve re-orienta- 
tion when, drawing on his experiences in the SCIL-courses 
completed, the student will select a specialty and be assigned 
to an appropriate seminar adviser. Such seminars should be 
restricted to twenty students each. It may be necessary to 
combine some students from related specialties into one 
seminar. The rest of Week 8 will be devoted to meetings be- 
tween students and their advisers, discussion of the work for 
the remainder of the term and guidance regarding the Edu- 
cation 301 project. From week 8 until Christmas, three mat- 
ters will occupy the student: 

(a) the series of SCIL-courses on teaching strategies re- 
ferred to in category four on page 46. 

(b) continuing meetings of the seminar group, in which the 
teaching strategies are related to the specialty and other 
issues or problems are explored. This seminar will be 
scheduled in two 3-hour blocks of time to permit school 
experiences and other off-campus activities. Several 
seminar leaders might voluntarily combine as an in- 
structional team to take advantage of particular 
strengths of faculty members or for desired integration 
of specialties. 

(c) discourse and independent reading and study, leading 
to the design of the Education 301 project. 

b. The Second Term: The work of this term centers around a 
specialty seminar. Education 302, which will meet in groups of 
twenty students in two 3-hour blocks of time. Most students will 
continue in the seminar of the previous term. Within the Educa- 
tion 302 seminar, the student will continue to study the relation- 
ship of teaching strategies to his specialty, examine the problems 
of transforming the knowledge of the related academic discipline 
or disciplines for teaching purposes and study the problems of 
classroom management. The seminar is also intended to sensi- 
tize the student to his self-orienCed and other-oriented attitudes 
in order to be able to interact effectively with students, parents 
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and colleagues.* He should also complete his Education 302 | 

project. This project might be a further development of the 301 | 

project or might take a new direction. In either case, it would 
require wide reading and perhaps preliminary experimentation. 

When completed, this project is intended to be the design for 

the Education 401 research project which will be carried out | 

during the Teaching Associateship. j 

In addition to the seminar each student will elect 4-1/2 units of ; 

course work from Eo,Es,Ao and Ar consistent with his program ** ^ 

i 

It is assumed that the typical student will, from this point, com- 

plete the program of his chosen specialty. A later change of pro- ; 

gram might delay completion of degree requirements. 

During this term students with one of the four Early or Later « 

Childhood Education specialties will work in one of the following: ; 

i. in a group of Expressive Arts areas, i.e. Art, Music, Drama, ’ 

Dance and Film. * 

ii. in a group of Academic areas, i.e. English, Science, Social J 

Studies, Mathematics and one of the preceding Expressive 

Arts areas. 

In addition to the more formal activities referred to, we urge that 
the Executive Committee on Teacher Education Programs make 
available a series of lectures, workshops, panels and symposia on 
a wide variety of educational issues and problems of both practi- 
cal and theoretical import, e.g., behavioural objectives, social 
class and its educational implications, historical issues in educa- 
tion, sex education and new developments in education. These 
kinds of activities will henceforth be known as Events. These 
Events might extend over periods as long as two weeks and could 
be organized in co-operation with students or outside groups such i 

as the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation. By this means, 
such topics as teacher professionalism, the role of the library in | 

the school and the uses of educational media could be made i 

available to student teachers. i 

« 



* See page 13 for a brief account of the notions of “self-oriented” and “other- 
oriented” attitudes. 

** It is assumed that all students will register for their second term work in 
September. We are anxious, however, that as much latitude as possible be 
provided for those who wish to change their plans as a result of their experi- 
ences in the first term. 
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c. Comments on Education 1: We believe that the plan described 
for Education 1 will provide for integration of our students’ 
experiences. The first term (Education 301) should provide 
a means of self-evaluation whereby the student gains some insight 
into his commitment to and vocation for teaching. By the end of 
the first term he should, in consultation with his adviser, be in a 
position to make a decision regarding continuance in or with- 
drawal from the Faculty. 

From the end of the first term the students are in seminars, most 
of which will focus on a single specialty. Departments planning 
the specialties, all of which are under the aegis of the Executive 
Committee on Teacher Education Programs, must be aware of 
the dangers of over-specialization. The organization of tie 
second term permits further suitable experiences with schools, 
and, just as important, time to read and reflect. The Education 
302 project encourages the student to raise questions and investi- 
gate problems related to his specialty. 



2. Education 2 



a. The Teaching Associateship (Education 401) 



i. The Design of the Associateship 




(a) In Route 1, the Teaching Associateship may be taken in 
either term of Education 2, but for reasons which are in- 
dicated immediately below, most students will have 
a second term Associateship. A few students might 
delay the Associateship to the first term of Education 3. 
All students in Route 2 will take the Associateship in 
the first term of Education 2. This permits the comple- 
tion of Education 402 and Education 403 in the follow- 
ing term. To balance the number of students involved 
in the Associateship in each term, a majority of students 
in Route 1 must, therefore, accept second term Asso- 
ciateships. Students in Route 3 probably will have some 
choice of terms for taking the Associateship but those 
who select, or are required to take it in the second term 
will need to return to the campus for a Summer Session 
before being permitted to teach. Students in Route 4 
will have a full year Associateship, and will also need 
to return to the campus for a Summer Session before 
being recommended for certification. We propose paid 
Associateships in all cases and have strong reasons for 
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supposing that such a plan will be acceptable in many 
school districts of British Columbia, 

(b) We propose two Associateship periods for Routes 1, 2 
and 3 extending from September through December and 
January through June. Some school districts might be 
able to employ Associates usefully during the summer 
months. If this is so, the first term Associateship might 
extend from July through December. Four Associates 
will be assigned to fill a given Associateship post for a 
school year, two in each term. We propose a one year 
Associateship for Route 4 with one Associate being as- 
signed to fill a single post. 

(c) The Teaching Associates could serve in a variety of 
ways within a school. For example, they might become 
part of a teaching team or members of a specialist de- 
partment. In such situations the team members or 
department heads might advise the Associates. Com- 
monly, a pair of Associates will be responsible for a 
self-contained classroom. 

(d) We assume that the availability of two Teaching Asso- 
ciates will, particularly for those with Early or Later 
Childhood specialties, reduce the probability of Asso- 
ciates being encouraged to assume omni-capable roles. 

(e) The Education 401 project is considered to be an inte- 
gral part of the Teaching Associateship, the whole 
carrying 9 units of credit. This project is a research 
study, broadly defined, related to a student’s specialty 
and completed during the Teaching Associateship. Or- 
dinarily, it should be continuous with the Education 302 
project. 

(f) For some specialties (e.g. Special Education) suitable 
clinical experience might be acceptable as the Teach- 
ing Associateship. 

(g) Faculty supervisors should be free of teaching duties for 
a full term to assist Teaching Associates and to perform 
in-service functions. We envisage supervisors being 
posted to school districts as field officers. For the. as- 
sisting function, we have estimated, on the basis of ex- 
isting enrolment, that twenty supervisors could, with a 
ratio of 1 :30 spend much more time with students than is 
presently thecase in our practice teaching programs. This 
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ratio would require visits to a maximum of fifteen 
schools over four months. Considering single term and 
full-year Teaching Associateships, we estimate that the 
entire program could be handled in fewer than six 
hundred classrooms. 

(h) The Associateship is an important stage in the prepara- 
tion of a professional teacher. The Faculty role in this 
experience and the subsequent work in Education 402 
and Education 403 ensure that this stage will be related 
to the student’s other experiences in the program. This 
relationship between the Associateship and the rest of 
the program should inhibit that process of socialization 
to the status quo that is the most glaring weakness of 
student teaching, apprentice-like internship programs 
and conventional first year teaching. 

ii. Evaluation of the Teaching Associates 

We propose that each Associate be evaluated by a team of 

three persons composed of: 

(a) his faculty supervisor, who acts as chairman, and who 
may choose to be a voting or non-voting member of the 
team. The chairman will forward recommendations re- 
garding Associates to the Office of External Services 
and will also advise each student of the recommenda- 
tion concerning him. In rare cases, the chairman may 
request the Executive Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion to appoint a faculty team of three persons to re- 
evaluate the student’s performance. The decision of 
this team will be final. 

(b) a representative of the Department of Education, or- 
dinarily the district superintendent or a member of his 
supervisory staff. 

(c) a representative of the British Columbia Teachers’ 
Federation, preferably not employed in the same school 
as the Associate. 

The assignment of the persons in (b) and (c) from outside the 
Faculty should lead to their deeper commitment to the work of 
the Faculty. As described on page 62, these members must be 
approved by the Faculty. The possibility of the Faculty exerting 
an influence for educational change in the classrooms of the 
province is further enhanced by the direct association of a full- 
time faculty member with each evaluating team and with other 
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school personnel. This association should provide increased 
opportunities for feedback regarding students, programs and 
beginning teachers. 

The team will make one of the following recommendations to 
the Faculty of Education not later than four weeks before the 
Associateship period ends: 

(a) continue in the Teacher Education Program. 

(b) withdraw from the Teacher Education Program. 

In rare cases, such as illness or other unusual circumstances, it 
is conceivable that repetition of the Associateship might be 
recommended. 

Where a student is recommended for continuation and has com- 
pleted his Ed. 401 project satisfactorily he will proceed to the 
next stage of his program. A student not recommended for con- 
tinuation may appeal to the Executive Committee on Teacher 
Education programs who, if satisfied that there is legitimate 
ground for the appeal, will appoint a faculty team of three per- 
sons to re-evaluate the student’s performance. The decision of 
this team will be final. This student right of appeal complements 
the right possessed by faculty members to re-evaluate teaching 
performance. 

The Executive Committee on Teacher Education Programs 
should establish formulae for the evaluation of Education 401 
which ensure our students equitable treatment with regard to 
provincial and federal government financial support. 

Hi. Financing 

Since four Teaching Associates will normally replace one 
beginning teacher, we assume that they should divide a first 
year salary on a basis proportional to the length of the period 
of school service performed by each. The Department of 
Education has assured us that Letters of Permission could 
be issued to our Teaching Associates, giving them the re- 
quired legal status to assume their assigned responsibilities. 
Associates in Route 4 would be paid the full year’s salary 
available to teachers on a Letter of Permission. We reiterate 
that we have strong reason to believe that the arrangements 
suggested will be favorably considered by many school dis- 
tricts in the province. 

Each Teaching Associate will be required to pay the regular 
university fee as a student registered for 9 units of credit in 
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Education 401. For students in Routes 1, 2, and 3, this would, 
in 1969, be a term’s fee of $214.00. For those in Route 4, this 
would be $270.00, the fee for a student registered for 9 units 
on a full year’s basis. Since the Associateship will have spe- 
cial costs attached to it, mainly in the form of the expenses 
of the faculty supervisors and the evaluating teams, we anti- 
cipate that a laboratory fee of $30.00 per month per student 
will be necessary for Associates on a term assignment in 
Routes 1, 2 and 3, and $150.00 per year for Associates in 
Route 4 on a one year assignment. 

b. The Other Term of Education 2 

Students taking the Associateship in the first term of Education 2 
will, in the second term, enrol in Education 402 and a further 7-1/2 
units of academic or professional courses. Those students taking the 
Associateship in the second term of Education 2 will complete 9 
units of academic or professional work in the first term and delay 
Education 402 until the first term of Education 3. 

Education 402, a 1-1/2 unit seminar required of all students follow- 
ing the Associateship, will provide a means of integrating that experi- 
ence with all the on-campus strands of their work. A feature of this 
seminar for students in curriculum specialties might be the study of 
the substance and structure of the discipline and the pertinence of 
these for teaching it, possibly conducted jointly by members of the 
Faculty of Education and of the academic disciplines concerned. In 
addition, a major emphasis should be placed on developing a clear 
awareness on the part of the student of his self-oriented and other- 
oriented attitudes. This seminar will probably include further experi- 
ences in schools. A major outcome of the seminar should be the Edu- 
cation 402 project as a culmination of the work done in the earlier 
Education 302 and 401 projects. Hopefully, the Teaching Associate- 
ship will cause the student to reflect upon the questions and prob- 
lems he previously identified and raise new questions and problems. 
It is possible that the Education 402 project may take a new direc- 
tion. If it should become theoretically oriented, the project might 
be more appropriately undertaken as part of Education 403. 

We anticipate that the Associateship will provide opportunities for 
students to plan the rest of their programs on the basis of needs that 
they have perceived while in the schools. Undoubtedly many will 
perceive the need for some acquaintance with specialties other than 
their own and for a variety of skills that will enable them to function 
more effectively as teachers. We anticipate that SCIL-courses and 
Events will meet many of these needs but some departments may 
schedule short courses for non-specialists. 
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3. Education 3 i 

i 

For students in Route 1, Education 3 will be a year in which most ^ 

courses may be elected, either to complete a specialty or for more 

general purposes within their programs. Students completing the B. ! 

Ed. degree on this route will be within 15 units of the M.Ped. and 

M.A. (Education) degrees. Many students in Route 2 will be 

able to use course work previously taken to fulfil Education 

3 requirements. Since their Associateship was in most cases in the 

first term of Education 2, allowing for the completion of Education 

402 and 403 in the second term of that year, these students may also 

graduate with a Bachelor of Education in five years. In a few cases, 

students on this route might wish or be required to take their Asso- 

ciateships in the second term of Education 2 in which event they . 

would need to return to campus to complete Education 402 and 403 

in Summer Session. If this enabled them to acquire units beyond the » 

B.Ed. degree requirement, these additional units could be applied to | 

the Master of Pedagogy degree. I 

f 

I 

Those students in Route 2 who have inappropriate academic back- • 

grounds will require further work for the Bachelor of Education de- 
gree. Under these circumstances some previous work may be appli- 
cable to a graduate degree. I 

D 

All students in Routes 3 and 4 will be registered from the start in a , 

Master of Pedagogy program. They will be eligible to teach when 1 

they have completed the requirements of Education 2, Education 402 ,, 

and Education 403. It is assumed that they will have met most of the g 

requirements of Education 3 during their previous undergraduate | 

degree studies. | 

In addition to completing Education 402, every student in Education > 

3 will complete Education 403, which requires selection of three units ^ 

of work elected from the History, Philosophy, Sociology or Psychol- | 

ogy of Education. | 






